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CHARITY IN JAPAN. 


F ancient Japan, from many points of view, not much is 
known with accuracy, and of charity almost less is 
known than of any other subject. We do know that there 
were many brotherhoods, trade guilds, clubs, pilgrim associa- 
tions and voluntary relief societies of various kinds, but the 
generality of them at least seem to have confined aid to their 
own members. Very few of them extended the scope of their 
labors farther than the immediate locality. In some of these 
organizations the raffling for prizes seems to have been the 
chief attraction and purpose. In others, feasting and convivi- 
ality predominated. Nearly all have come under the ban of 
the law against gambling, or fallen wholly into disuse. 

The general type of those with the lottery principle was 
about as follows:—A number of men would club together and 
contribute equal sums to a common fund. A part, possibly a 
third or more, would be set aside in prizes to be drawn for by 
lot. The winners, say ten in number, would withdraw from 
the association. The others the following month, or other 


stated time, would contribute as before. Again chance would 
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distribute, and ten names would be struck off the roll. 
This process would go on until the rest would agree to divide 
the residue among themselves and disband. There was clear- 
ly not much charity in all this, but, rather, the absence of 
charity. It would often happen that the poorer members 
could not pay their quota after the first one or two rounds, 
and would be forced to fall out. Nothing would be refunded 
them, and the stronger would grow stronger from the weak- 
ness of the weaker. 

But a different method made some of these combinations 
analogous to building and loan associations. Instead of of- 
fering prizes, all the money would be lent at the legal rate of 


interest to the most needy of the members. The returns from 


such investments, together with the regular assessments, would 


in time form to a pretty respectable capital. 

All these societies in time degenerated into mere gamb- 
ling clubs, and incurred the opposition of the authorities. 
They were forbidden, under heavy penalties by the feudal 
government a hundred years ago, and all devices for rais- 
ing money by any kind of lottery are under the ban of the 
law at present. Lotteries for charitable purposes are well 
known in Europe and America. They were once also in com- 
mon use here for helping an unfortunate friend, and for build- 
ing temples and shrines, but they are now entirely prohibited, 
even for such worthy objects—a high example that might be 
followed in America. 

But a great many of these mutual aid societies soon lapsed 
into social gatherings with charity as a secondary considera- 
tion. Especially was this the case among the farmers. This 
class in Japan were almost at the very bottom of the social 
scale, and rarely found opportunity for enjoying themselves. 
The main object with the Japanese seems to be to get as 
much enjoyment out of life as possible, and they succeed as 
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well at this as any people. In the rural districts, the jovial 
spirits would unite and fix a time, usually once a month, to 
meet and have adinner. They would go in turn from house 
to house, and each brought his share of the wine and food, 
the biggest eaters and hardest drinkers being compelled to 
donate the most. The element of brotherly help came in at 
the time of loss by fire or storm or earthquake, or at the death 
ofa member. If one of their number lost his dwelling, all 
joined in assisting him to rebuild, cheerfully giving their labor. 
When his crops were destroyed or poor they donated of 
their store. When one died they made a visit of sympathy 
and a gift of money. This offering was a mere pittance in our 
eyes, something like 400 mon, or scarcely three cents. If an- 
other death occurred within a week, the strain on the finances 
was too severe, and everyone was absolved from paying this 
trifle, but not from the call of condolence. 

One point however, needs to be emphasized—there is not 
the need for benevolence here that there is in the West, not- 
withstanding the swarms of people here. There is not the 
enormous difference between high and low. Society is not so 
complex, sucial demands not so numerous and exacting. Life 
is simple and living cheap. An entire family will be sup- 
ported in'comfort on what a single child would require in 
America. Nature has done much, and the Japanese know the 
best of all people how to get the most out of nature with the 
least effort. They expand in the directions in which she has 
been most lavish. We do not see the luxury here that we 
see in America, neither do we see the keen suffering. 

Japan is not by any means a tropical country. There is 


not the abundant spontaneous growth of regions near the 


equator, but fruit of several varieties is grown all over the 


islands. In the southern portions some tropical fruit abounds. 
Some kinds are dried and kept from season to season. Not 
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only fruit, but vegetables and roots from the mountains are 
relished by all the people. 

There is one source of food supply in which the land leads 
the world—fish. Good authorities pronounce the fisheries 
the first in quantity, variety and delicacy of species. The 
waters around the hundreds of islands swarm with the finny 
tribe. They are caught in boat loads and carried even to the 
remotest centres. All eat this, and it is the only kind of meat 
diet that is*%known. The sea-weed also is highly relished and 
widely used. 

Besides, the people are light eaters. A man will do heavy 
work on what would only whet an American workman’s appe- 
tite. 

The climate is not a warm one at all, except for two or 
three months in the middle of summer. Snow falls over the 
entire land, and in the upper half of it the snow is deep and 
the ice thick. In the mountainous districts of the interior the 
cold is long and severe. But custom trains the people to hard- 
en against the rigors of winter. Children begin early to 

_prance around in the snow barefooted, and the more daring 
ones romp with each other in the powdery mass without 
clothes, even. A fire for warmth they never have, as we un- 
derstand fire. In the bitterest season they do no more than 
put two or three coals, half covered with ashes, in a small 
box, just enough to toast their fingers. Fuel is scarce and 
dear and every one seeks to do on the least modicum of it. 

In dress they follow the same path of least cost. The cloth- 
ing is simple. The chief garment is a large, loose robe, close- 
ly resembling a dressing gown, which is belted in at the 
waist, and is entirely innocent of hooks, buttons, cords, 
strings or straps. As the temperature lowers, additional lay- 
ers are fastened on. In the house, the posture is just the one 


that will best utilize the heat of one part of the body to warm 
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the other parts. They double their legs back under them and 
sit on their feet. 

For shelter, the houses are frail structures of wooden frame, 
mud walls on bamboo lathing, and thatched roof. Inside par- 
titions are of paper. The floor in a Japanese house answers 
the purpose of the entire furniture of an American house. The 
people sit on it, eat on it, lounge on it and sleep on it. 

In this island empire, where nature has been so prodigal in 
some directions, and man so economical in others, a slight 
outlay will go a great way towards relieving want. A little 
to appease hunger, still less for warmth, and yet still less for 
shelter. It is an actual fact that less than four cents a day will 
sustain an adult male pauper, and not so much is required fora 
woman. In small towns it would be even less. There are 
very pitiful cases of destitution here. On some of the routes 
frequented by foreigners, the most loathsome sights are at 
times to be seen. That terrible, relentless disease, leprosy, is 
common in places, and the miserable, deformed, swollen crea- 
tures put themselves at the most favorable spots for viewing 
some of the grandest scenery of this beautiful land. But many 
of them, on closer inquiry, are found to be on a par with some 


beggars in America—beggars with fat purses. 


The religion of the people also comes in to soften the ad- 
versity of misfortune. A Japanese may lose place, position, 
wealth, health, relatives, friends, even the means of making a 
livelihood, and yet he is cheerful over what he has. He sums 
up all ill luck and all calamities in one phrase, “Shi kata ga 
nai "—‘‘ No help for it.” His faith tells him that fate has all 
in her grasp here on earth. These things were destined to be, 
and man need not struggle. He cannot change the fixed de- 
crees. If neglect and poverty and suffering are his portion 
here, blissful eternal rest and peace will be beyond. 

But while he is so resigned to his lot here, it must not be 
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supposed the beneficent spirit is inert in the race. It is active 
but in a different way from what it is in the West. Govern- 
ment, it is true, does little; the most is left to private citizens. 
In feudal days the ruling classes seem to have done almost 
nothing. Those whom they deigned to notice did not need 
help; others could not get it. All society, excluding the 
court circles, was divided into three great classes—nobles, 
samurai (military retainers), and etmin (commoners). The 
first two lived on the last. The farmers, traders, artisans, all 
paid heavy taxes to the nobles. On this tax the nobles main- 
tained themselves, and paid their warriors. These allowances 
were continued to the family even when the loyal soldier had 
passed away. Though the grants varied, enough was always 
given, even in the lowest grade, to keep all the members 
above want. 

The third class was the one most in need of help, and 
they received the least from their masters. In case of fire, 
flood, storm, drouth, earthquake, pestilence, or other natural 
calamity, the poor sufferers received sustenance from the 
storehouse of their lord, had their taxes reduced or remitted 
for a season, or, in extreme instances, were provided with tem- 
porary shelter. But all destitution arising in the ordinary 
run of affairs was left to the mercy of voluntary relief among 
the hetmin themselves. 

When the old order of things was swept away a quarter of 
a century ago, a highly centralized form of government was 
set up, modelled pretty closely after that of Prussia, yet not 
much more is done in charity by the authorities than in for- 
mer days. Of institutional relief, either by the government or 
by the people, we see almost nothing. In the matter of poor- 
houses, asylums, retreats, homes for the aged and indigent, 
charity hospitals, orphanages, etc., there is less to be seen 
among the forty million inhabitants of Japan than in a single 
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small American State. There are a few poorhouses, some 


charity hospitals, and one or two orphan asylums, lately es- 
tablished. The government hospitals have free wards or beds, 
and free clinics are held daily. 

There is a large emergency fund laid up by the government 
for use whenever the elements blindly work destruction—and 
these agents are active and cruel at all times. In the fall of 
1891, large sums were appropriated in repairing the losses in 
the districts devastated by the earthquake in the southern 
part of the main island. The amount was largely expended 
in rebuilding the dams and embankments. This gave em- 
ployment to numbers of laborers, and was possibly a more 
scientific form of relief than doles given outright. It is un- 
necessary here to do more than refer to the generosity of all 
people at that time, both native and foreign, in Japan and 
out of it. 

But while organized society seems so luke-warm, as com- 
pared with western countries, the masses of the people are 
not indifferent to the calls of humanity. Probably it is be- 
cause charity privately does so much, that charity pudlicly 
does so little. Japan is still largely in the family stage of 
development. The obligations of sympathy and aid are yet 
strong among those united by the tie of kinship. The law 
makers have ingeniously built on this sentiment. It is a mat- 
ter of police regulation that the family shall care for a weaker 
member. Occasionally this tie of blood is not quick enough 
in answering an appeal for help. Then the officers step in 
with the mandate of the law and command the stronger to 
help the brother who has lagged behind. At times a poor 
wretch is found on the streets, or sleeping in a burial ground. 
The police carry him to the police station, and he is fed at 
public expense until his nearest relatives are looked up. They 
are directed to assume the burden. So potent is the spell of 
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officialism in this land that none ever directly refuse. They 
sometimes evade the charge by denying the relationship. 
Then the unfortunate is left on the hands of the police, and 
they must find work for him todo. This is not such a difficult 
matter, as so many of the articles in common use here are so 
light and simple in construction that nearly all can earn some 
sort of livelihood. 

But the chief form of charity is private and springs from the 
sense of kinship. The patriarchal family is still in existence 
here, though, of course, modified somewhat. Very beautiful 
examples of devotion and kindness are shown through the 
strength of family feeling. The head of the family is still con- 
sidered responsible for all the weaker members, and not often 
does he falter or fail in his trust. *The old, the decrepit, the 
sick and diseased, the heavily burdened, the poor and help- 
less, the orphan, the unfortunate, are all watched over and 
aided by those the nearest to them by birth. And this sys- 
tem supplies an element that is less prominent in the west- 
ern method of individual charity—the element of brotherly in- 
terest and sympathy. A man’s pride and manhood are not 
insulted and undermined by donations loftily tossed to him, 
more to ease the conscience of the giver than from a genuine 
feeling of kindness. But he is advised and consulted with, 
and his manliness is appealed to. He is lovingly encouraged 
to do his best to get on his feet again. If he is old and only 
waiting for the end, he feels at ease in the home of those who 
are only doing for him what he had once probably done for 
others. He is not paraded as a pauper or stigmatized as a 
beggar. He ends his days in quiet and privacy, surrounded 
by those of his own household. Poor children without par- 
ents are not thrust into an orphanage as soldiers into bar- 
racks, but remain among those who naturally are the most 


solicitous for their future welfare. Many a boy in Japan to- 
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day, or in America, is at school because of this blood tie, and 


this kind aid does not stop with graduation, but goes on in 


life with him. If, when older and married and with several 
children, ill health or misfortune or death overtakes him, and 
those dependent on him are left in need, all his brothers, and 
even more distant relatives, come to their aid. The whole of 
them in cases of extreme want are lodged on the head of the 
family, the father, if he is alive, or the eldest son. An old ob. 
server here knew of an instance in which eighteen persons 
were thus billeted on their elder relative. This custom ex- 
tends through all the grades of society. Professors in the 
government schools and officials of high position in Tokio all 
may have one, two or more old pensioners on their bounty in 
the shape of an aged member. A professor in one of the high- 
er government colleges died before he had laid by anything 
for his wife and child. They were taken into the home of his 
brother who, in consequence, cheerfully undertook private 
teaching and translating in order to be able to bear the new 
drain on his finances.. Generally these dependents are kindly 
treated, and custom, to which all bow without murmurs, teaches 
them to be satisfied with a humble position, and to render all 
the service they are capable of. In many cases, especially 
among the poorer classes, they perform the menial duties of a 
servant, and thus save themselves from becoming mere 
mendicants. 

One of the most usual sources of loss here is fire. The 
houses are of such inflammable material and the winds are 
furious. When such accident befalls a man, the other mem- 
bers turn to and assist him to build and furnish another.: An 
entire village may be ancestrally connected, and all the little 
community will share in this work of mercy. Generally he 
has to pay the carpenters, and furnish wine to the others. 
With a thirsty crowd, the charity might seem more illusory 
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than real. But the kindness of heart is present through it 
all. If he failed in business, his brothers set him up again. 
If he could repay—good; if not—it was all in the family. 

In ancient times every village had a head man, sometimes 
appointed by the lord, sometimes chosen by ballot. He was 
the oriental forerunner of the modern Secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society. In addition to his other duties, he had 
to look after the weak and helpless. Ifa case of want came 
to his knowledge he laid the matter before the elders of his 
dominion, and measures were devised. All would unite to 
cultivate the crops of the sick ones. Ifa stranger fell ill with- 
in their gates, he was cared for until recovery; or, if he died, 
he was properly buried. This function of the head man’s office 
still survives in the head of the city ward. At present it is 
his duty, when appealed to, to take some measures for the 
destitute that are not cared for otherwise. He will call the 
attention of the family to the case, or even represent an ex- 
treme case to the officers of the law. 

Occasionally it happens in a Japanese family that a mem- 
ber is stubborn and does not wish to conform to the rules of a 
family. Foreigners sometimes come across what seem to be 
cases of hardened desertion. A gentleman one afternoon, 
while walking in the suburbs of a large city in Japan, passed 
by a thicket and, hearing some rustling, went nearer and saw 
an old man in rags, lying on the naked earth, with no cover- 
ing except a piece of coarse matting drawn over him. It was 
a cold, raw day and he lay there shivering, with no fire to 
warm him and no food to eat. The gentleman questioned 
him and the old fellow said his family had cast him off to the 
mercies of the raw elements, and that he slept at night in the 
cemetery among the tomb stones, or in that thicket with no 
roof above his head, except the cold, leaden clouds of win- 


ter. The gentleman sent some of his Japanese friends to 
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investigate the case and to take steps to protect the old crip- 
ple against the inclemency of the weather, but he didn’t 
seem so desirous of going to better quarters. The police 
heard of the case, and demanded of him the name of his fam- 
ily, to whom they reported the whole thing, and had the old 
man removed into the city and carried to the home of his 
relatives. One of them soon came to call on the foreigner and 
thank him, and explained matters to him, so that the Japan- 
ese would not appear in a bad light. It seems that the 
old fellow was not even a member of the immediate family, 
but they considered it their duty to help him, and had pro- 
vided a good place for him. But he was a drunkard, and when 
they naturally wished to put a check on his allowance of wine 
he became angry and went away. They brought him back and 
he again left. They tried to hold him in decent bounds but 
he preferred the freedom of the woods and a wild sky toa 
comfortable home. They at last concluded to let him go, and 
in time cold and hunger would bring him to his senses. They 
were people of means and of good position, and did not want the 
foreigner to get a bad impression of the people, and had taken 
the trouble to explain all, so that he could attach no discredit 
to their countrymen. 

There is one point in charity here that stands out in marked 
contrast to Europe and America—the little done here by re- 
ligion. The two religions of Shintoism and Buddhism have 
done, and still do, almost nothing towards the alleviation of 
physical suffering. In old times a man could find shelter in a 
temple for a month when his own house had been destroyed, 


just about time for him to rebuild his own. But very little 


else seems to have been done. Charity is something that is 


not a part of religion, as people here look at it. 


Neither of the religions as an institution does anything, 





RAILWAY PROFIT-SHARING. 
, ‘HE troubles of the last few years between the great 


railway corporations and their employees have led 
many writers to suggest schemes for the prevention or settle- 
ment of such difficulties. Laws forbidding strikes and impos- 
ing penalties upon strikers have been suggested; arbitration, 
voluntary or compulsory, has been provided for in several 
states; employers’ Liability Acts have been passed by Legis- 
latures at the behests of the workingmen. Many of the rail- 
way corporations, with the purpose of placating their em- 
ployees, as well as of doing justice, have taken up special 
plans for benefiting the workingmen. Some few, as we learn 
from the Fifth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 
furnish dwelling-houses for certain classes of their em- 
ployees. Nineteen companies maintain beneficiary institutions 


of some kind, usually in the nature of relief funds for men in- 


jured while in the employ of the company, or pensions for 


superannuated employees, or club-houses and libraries, or 
other establishments of similar nature. Nearly all of these 
associations or funds are supported by fees taken from the 
wages of the employees in part, although the corporation in 
many cases is also a contributor. 

As the system of profit-sharing has worked so successfully 
in other lines of industry for many years past, it seems sin- 
gular that more railways have not adopted it. It has worked 
well in earlier years in France, and has been advocated at dif- 
ferent times in this country. A prominent stockholder of the 
New York Central Railroad tells me that he has urged its 
adoption in some form upon the management of that road, 
but so far as I am aware, only one road in the country has 


really adopted such a system, and even there it cannot be 
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though some of the temples receive enormous contributions— 
more than a hundred thousand dollars yearly. The priests, 
as individuals, do no more than other individuals. But neither 


of these two faiths has done anything for education. Religion 


contents itself with the spiritual side of man. It deals in ab- 
stractions and abjures the things of earth. Man must reach 


Nirvana by dropping off the wrappings of mortal weakness. 


C. MERIWETHER. 
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said to be fully in operation. The subject is one of so much 
importance, however, and, if successful, would be likely to be 
of such general value that a brief outline of the plan seems 
well worth giving. 

In 1887 Mr. J. M. Ashley, President of the Toledo, Ann 
Arbor & North ‘Michigan Railway Co., submitted a plan of 
profit-sharing which was adopted by the stockholders. The 
following quotations will give its main provisions: 

“All officials and employees . . . whoshall have been 
continually in service for five years or more, shall, in addition 
to the regular wages paid to each, receive” a certain propor- 
tion of the regular dividends on the capital stock. ‘‘ The 
basis on which a proportion of the dividends . . . are to 


’ 


be paid to each officer and employee shall be as follows”: 


“ The Board of Directors, when declaring a dividend, shall 
add to the total amount of capital stock outstanding the 
gross sum paid by the company in salaries and wages for the 
preceding year to all its employees and officials (except its 
President) who shall have been continuously in its service for 
the five years next preceding the declaration of such dividends; 
and each of such officers and employees shall be entitled to 
receive in any year in which a dividend shall be declared, a 
dividend on an amount equal to his salary for the year preced- 


ing, as if he were the owner of a number of shares of the capital 


stock of the company to a like amount at their par value.” 


“Every officer and employee who shall have been in the 
service of the company continuously for twenty years or 
more, and voluntarily retires from its service with an honor- 
able discharge, shall be entitled to receive and have delivered 
to him, a certificate of the fully paid up capital stock of the 
company which shall equal in amount at its par value the 
total sum paid him as wages for the last year he was in the 
service of the company. 
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“If any officer or employee of the company, as aforesaid, 
shall be so disabled while in the line of active duty as to be 
unable to resume his place for a period of six months or more, 
he shall be entitled to receive a certificate of the fully paid up 
capital stock of the company, which shall equal in amount at 
its par value the gross sum paid him for the year immediately 
preceding his said disability; and if any officer or employee 
shall lose his life while in the line of active duty, his wife, if 
he has one, and if not, his legal representatives, shall be en- 
titled to receive a certificate of the fully paid up capital stock 
of the company which shall equal in amount at its par value 
five times the gross sum paid him for the year next preceding 
his death, provided, however, that this rule shall not apply in 
cases where a claim for damages is made in the courts.” 

As in the plans of profit-sharing that have been adopted in 
other lines of industry, it is not the purpose to make a gift to 
the employees of the company, nor to take from the dividends 
and add to the wages without an equivalent. It is thought 
that here, as has been the case elsewhere, the bonus that it is 
proposed to pay to the employees will be paid out of the ad- 
ditional earnings and savings which are made by the “ activ- 
ity, economy and fidelity of officials and employees alike, and 
by a watchfulness which must result in decreasing accidents” 
and in securing more perfect harmony in work throughout. 

Experience in other lines of industry has shown that ad- 
ditional care and industry on the part of employees will, in 
many cases, provide a large fund that may be divided between 
them and their employers to the decided advantage of both. 
Railroads seem to be especially well adapted for such a plan. 
A very large proportion of the accidents, that amount on some 
roads in the course of a.year to hundreds of thousands of doi- 
lars, might well be prevented by a little more care and atten- 


tion, or by increased watchfulness of the employees upon one 
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another. The work of many of the men is done under such 
circumstances that very efficient supervision is impossible. A 
plan that would make each man feel that he was himself to 
derive the benefit of his own fidelity, would offset this lack in 
good part. In the case of competing companies, courtesy, 
strict attention to business, and the other characteristics on 
the part of the employees that secure additional passenger or 
freight traffic, might, perhaps, be better secured in this way 
than by orders and penalties. 

Some of the railroads in the country offer prizes to the crew 
of section hands that keep their line of track in the best con- 
dition through the year. Sucha prize will doubtless prove an 
incentive to faithfulness and care on the part of many; but 
many others who are not expecting to win the prize, would 
not increase their efforts at all. Under a general plan of 
profit-sharing cach man might expect to receive the benefit 
of his care and diligence. 

It would seem as if the system ought to work on railways, 
as well as in almost any other line of industry, in which it has 
been successful; and if it were to harmonize the interests of 
the stockholders and employees, the benefits to the public 
would be so great that it seems very desirable that the experi- 
ment be made in many places. The experience of the Tole- 
do, Ann Arbor & North Michigan Railway Co. is not 
yet sufficient to enable one to form a definite judgment as to 
its success. Although the plan was adopted in 1887, the 
President writes that, owing to delays in construction, build- 
ing of competing roads, great fires in the territory, and other 
reasons, no dividends have yet been paid, and, until one is 
earned, the plan of profit-sharing cannot be put into practical 
operation, He says, however, that all of the officials con- 
nected with the road, and a majority of the men, are firm be- 


lievers in the plan, and that it will not be changed or abolished. 
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It would seem but just that, ifthrough their increased dili- 


gence and care, the stockholders were now receiving addi- 
tional advantage in the increased value of the road, if not in 
dividends, the men should now have some equivalent provided 
that might be considered equal to normal dividends when the 
road is completed. Such a plan may not be practicable, and 
it may be sufficient for the men to live in hope for the present. 
Unless, however, the road is soon to reach a dividend-paying 
basis, the plan will not be a success, if we may judge from the 
experience of other industries. It is to be hoped that a plan 
which promises so well, however, and one of so great impor- 
tance for the country as a whole, will be carried to success in 
this instance, and fairly tried by other roads. 


JEREMIAH W. JENKs. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN BEHALF OF THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 


O phase of the great labor question presents more puz- 


zling aspects than the problem of the unemployed. 
Leaving out of consideration those who will not work and 
those who cannot work because of actual disability, there re- 
mains a lamentably large division of the army of the unem- 
ployed, composed of men and women able and anxious to 
work, from whom society withholds the opportunity to earn 
an honest living. Commissioner Wright, of the National La- 
bor Bureau, in his Report of 1886 on Industrial Depressions, 
made the well-known statement that 7.5 per cent., or about 
1,000,000, of the working men and women of this country were 
at that time in a state of involuntary idleness. In the same 
report he estimates that even in the most prosperous indus- 
trial periods at least 2 per cent. of the working force of the 
country is unable to find employment. Reports of chari- 
table organizations show that in great centres of population 
involuntary idleness is one of the serious factors in the problem 
of poverty. Under the normal action of our present produc- 
tive system, a real and permanent surplus of productive energy 
is impossible, so we must seek the explanation of the phenome- 
non of a residual supply of unemployed labor in defective dis- 
tributive machinery which reacts to produce abnormal condi- 
tions in production. To set production right, a radical read- 
justment of the economic mechanism of distribution will be 
required, and the complete solution of the problem of the un- 
employed must await this radical reform. But to the failure 
of the distributive machinery to perform efficiently its most 
simple and obvious function is due a considerable portion of 


the involuntary idleness. This obvious function is the meet- 
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ing of an existing demand of capital with an existing supply 
of labor. With the hope of decreasing involuntary idleness 
by improving the machinery for meeting labor demand with 
labor supply, the State of Ohio has entered upon an industrial 
experiment. 

April 28, 1890, the General Assembly of Ohio passed an 
act creating “‘ free public employment offices” in certain cities 
of the State. The State Commissioner of Labor is “author- 
ized and directed, immediately after the passage of this act, to 
organize and establish in all cities of the first class, and cities 
of the first and second grade of the second class in the State 
of Ohio, a free public employment office, and shall appoint one 
superintendent for each of said offices to discharge the duties 
hereinafter set forth. Said superintendents shall cause to be 
posted in front of their said offices on a sign board, or in a 
suitable place on the building where such offices are located, 
the words, ‘free public employment office.’ It shall be the duty 
of such superintendents to receive all applications for labor of 
those desiring employment and those desiring to employ la- 
bor, and record their names in a book kept for that purpose, 
designating opposite the name of each applicant the charac- 
ter of employment or labor desired, and the address of such 
applicant. . : . Nocompensation or fee shall, directly or 
indirectly, be charged to or received from any person or per- 
sons seeking employment or any person or persons desiring 
to employ labor through any of said offices. Said superinten- 
dents shall make a weekly report on Thursday of each week 
to said commissioner of all persons desiring to employ labor, 
and the class thereof, and all persons applying for employ- 
ment through their respective offices, and the character of 
employment desired by each applicant; also, of all persons 
securing employment through their respective offices and the 
character thereof, and a semi-annual report of the expense of 
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maintaining such offices. Said commissioner shall cause to be 
printed weekly a list of all applicants, and the character of 
employment desired by them, and of those desiring to em- 
ploy labor, and the class thereof, received by him from the 
respective offices aforesaid, and cause a true copy of such list 
on Monday of each week to be mailed to the superintendent 
of each of said offices in the state, which said list by the 
superintendent shall be posted immediately on receipt there- 
of in a conspicuous place in his office, subject to the inspection 
of all persons desiring employment. . . . The superinten- 
dent of each of said offices shall receive a salary, to be fixed by 
the council of such city, payable monthly. The clerk or clerks 
required in any of such offices shall receive a salary of not 
more than fifty dollars per month, provided the compensation 
of such superintendents and clerks so appointed shall be paid 
out of the city treasury, in which such free public employment 
office may be located.” 

The act establishing the employment offices is quoted thus in 
detail because of its novel character. The measure was unparti- 
san and passed both branches of the Assembly with a practically 
unanimous vote. As originally framed, the bill provided for 
the payment of the salaries of the superintendents and clerks 
of the offices by the State, but considerable opposition was 
developed to this feature, and it was found necessary to amend 
the bill in such a way as to place the greater part of the finan- 
cial burden of the offices upon the cities in which they were 
located by requiring these cities to fix and pay the salaries of 
the persons employed. Incidentally this amendment put into 
the hands of the cities the power to defeat the purpose of the 
act by fixing the salaries at such a low figure that the offices 
could not be successfully established. 

The opening career of the employment offices in Ohio was 


quite auspicious. The report of the commissioner, dated Jan- 
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uary, 1891, shows that offices were then established in five of 
the principal cities of the State. The first of the offices was 
opened June 4, the last August 11. Before January 1, 1891, 
20,136 persons had registered applications for work. Of these 
14,529 were males, 5,607 were females. The number of appli- 
cations from employers was 18,154—11,453 for males, 6,701 for 
females. The number of situations secured through the offices 
was 8,982—5.575 for males and 3,407 for females. Thus, 49.5 
per cent. of the applications for employees were met by the 
offices, while 44.6 per cent. of those applying for situations 
secured them; 38.3 per cent. of the men and 607 per cent. of 
the women applying to the offices were furnished with posi- 
tions. A serious defect in the report is the absence of tables 
giving information regarding the character of the situations 
filled by the offices. It is safe to assume that a majority of 
those situations demanded unskilled labor. 

The commissioner computes the entire cost of the offices 
up to January I, 1891, as $5,000. He estimates that the ser- 
vices of private offices in securing work for 8,982 persons 
would have cost these persons about $20,000. Thus he shows 
a net money gain of $15,000 in six months to the working 
people of the State. He further claims that $100,000 is annu- 
ally spent on private employment agencies by the working 
men and women of Ohio. This sum can be saved to the 
workers, he says, by a State expenditure of $10,000. The re- 
port thus makes an excellent showing for the free public em- 
ployment offices. 

A late letter from a prominent philanthropist engaged in 
practical work in Cincinnati, while commending the principle 
of public employment bureaus, tends to modify the somewhat 
roseate view of the success of the employment offices afforded 
by the commissioner’s report. The writer expresses his fear 


that the offices wil! become the prey of the politician, and 
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furthermore says, “ The office in Cincinnati started out very 
well, and did some good work, publishing reports through the 
papers from time to time. Very soon, however, employers 
began to use the ordinary channels of securing labor through 
personal application, advertisement, etc., and for some time I 
have heard very little said of our office.” 

Certainly the function which the State of Ohio has under- 
taken is one of growing economic importance. The indus- 
trial tendency is toward an ever-increasing use of machinery 
and a reduction of workingmen to ‘‘hands” in the literal sense 
ofthe term. Brain is at a discount in the workingman; the 
industrial situation simply demands that he shall furnish 
the necessary adjunct to machinery—hands. Said the head 
draughtsman of one of the largest tool-making establishments 
in the country, “Our object here is to make machines that 
any fool can use and no fool can break.” The levelling influ- 
ence of machinery on trades barriers, the increasing freedom of 
competition and the ease of communication and movement 
between different parts of the country tend to make the 
workingman’s hold upon a position less secure, and in conse- 
quence tend to make the function of the employment bureau 
one of more vital economic interest. 

Hitherto, the task of bringing capital and labor together 
for purposes of employment has been left entirely to unregu- 
lated private enterprise. Labor organizations have done a 
little in a desultory way toward supplying their members 
with information concerning the opportunities for employment 
in different places. Charitable organizations sometimes receive 
applications from employers and from those desiring work, but 
this department of the organization is seldom sufficiently de- 
veloped to accomplish much of value. For instance, the Bal- 
timore Association for the Improvement of the Condition of 


the Poor has made the experiment of attempting to furnish 
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employment to applicants, but although large numbers of 
applications are received from both employing and laboring 
classes, the results are most unsatisfactory. For the most 
part the field has been abandoned to private agencies 
operated for purposes of revenue only. In these agencies the 
extremity of the patron is the opportunity of the proprietor. 
Many who can ill afford the expenditure invest their money 
in agency fees without receiving any return. In some cases 
gross fraud is practised upon the ignorant and desperate 
seeker for employment. The fraternal purpose of the labor 
organization, the philanthropic end of the charitable society 
and the money-getting aim of the personal agency alike fail 
to afford the management of a labor bureau the scope and in- 
centive necessary for efficient work in the adjustment of sup- 
ply to demand in the employment field. 

Where the private bureaus fail the public bureaus may suc- 
ceed. The official nature of public bureaus would seem to in- 
sure the scope and character requisite for good service. It is 
possible for such bureaus to keep complete and systematic 
records of all applications and positions secured, to make such 
investigation as will insure both parties to the labor contract 
some measure of fair dealing, and to exercise some influence 
on the character of service demanded and given. Public 
bureaus would also render the community a service by mak- 
ing impossible the fraud and imposition of private agencies. 
Again, although many experienced philanthropists may be 
inclined to doubt the wisdom of the policy of offering some- 


thing for nothing, it is doubtless true that public bureaus 


g: 
charging no fee, or a very small fee for registration, would be 
a real boon to many who cannot afford to use the present 
private bureaus. 

Doubtless objections may be urged to the establishment ofthe 


public offices along the line of the /atssez-fatre policy. State 
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interference in industrial affairs is, however, becoming less 
dreaded than of old. The beneficent effect of legitimate labor 
legislation is too marked to allow of an a prior? condemnation 
of State activity in the industrial field. The cry of paternal- 
ism is no longer a sufficient answer to all arguments for State 
interference. Ifit becomes evident that the State can aid in 
the solution of the problem of the unemployed by the assump- 
tion of the function of mediator between those who wish work- 
ers and those who wish work, no /atssez-faire goblin will 
frighten the people from investing the State with that func- 
tion. 

A very practical objection to the establishment of the pub- 
lic offices is suggested by the unhappy experience of the Am- 
erican people with ‘that insidious and crafty animal,” the 
politician. There is, doubtless, a danger that the creation of 
new offices in the State would mean an increased amount of 
political spoil to be divided after each change of government, 
And yet we must accept the fact that the remedy for corrupt 
government is not less, but more government. An increase 
of functions which gives the mass of the people a more vital 
interest in public affairs increases the efficiency of administra- 
tion. This fact is abundantly proved by administrative his- 
tory. And if we are satisfied that an honestly-administered 
system of public employment. offices would be a good thing, 
it would be illogical to refuse to establish the system because 
of fear of political corruption in its management. 

FRED W. SPEIRS. 


























SOME WORDS ON BURIAL REFORM. 
a E majority of human beings who die are, and always have 

been, buried in the ground. Inthe course of time it has thus 
come about that cemeteries have taken up much space. We 
in the new world do not feel any anxiety from this source, but 
in the old world the case is different. There the cemeteries 
are noticeably encroaching on the fields. And so complaints 
have arisen that the dead occupy too much land. But this is 
not the worst of it. It has long been noticed that cemeteries 
are dangerous to health. They poison the streams, and in 
other ways render it undesirable to live near them. Men are 
asking if there is no remedy for this state of things. One 
answer, given with a great show of assurance, is, ‘‘ Cremation.” 
Its advocates say that by cremation all the dangers arising from 
earth burial are avoided. And this is true. If we were shut 
up to the choice between earth burial as at present conducted 
and cremation, in localities so crowded that earth burial was 
detrimental to public health, then we should be compelled to 
choose cremation. All that is left after a cremation is a few 
pounds of absolutely dead matter. These are commonly gath- 
ered up and preserved. No injury can come to the living from 
them. 


But there is a better way of disposing of the dead than to 


burn them. And that is to bury them in direct contact with the 
ground, in dry, loamy soil. Our ordinary burials do not accom- 
plish this, although to do this is manifestly their intention. 
How does this happen? Because we put the body into a 
heavy wooden casket, and this casket into a pine box, and thus 
between the body and the ground we place two thicknesses of 
wood which will resist indefinitely all the efforis of the earth to 
dispose of the body. Some change, of course, takes place, but 
it is putrefaction, not decomposition: a most horrible and 
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sickening change. And this putrefied mass is held tnstde the 
coffins; and it is the wood impregnated with the gases of 
which the body is composed which makes it dangerous to live 
near a cemetery. 

But in the order of nature the earth is the proper receptacle for 
all that have lived upon it, for God has so made the ground 
that if these children of time fall upon it they are quickly and 
innocuously disposed of by her. Who ever found the body of 
a dead bird? What becomes of the millions of brutes which 
die annually? What hunter ever found the carcass of a wild 
beast which had been any time dead? The answer to these 
questions is, No one. But why? Because as soon as brutes 
die the process of decomposition at once begins, and rapidly 
runs its course. Animal life of a peculiar kind devours part of 
the body, and chemical changes occur which work the removal 
of other parts of it, and in a short time every vestige of the 
body has disappeared. And the point is that all this has done 
no injury. No streams are poisoned by the decompositions. 
No human lives, or lives of any kind, are adversely affected. 
If we would only give the earth equal chance in the case of 
men the same results would follow. 

In the language of Mr. Seymour Haden, who is the most 
distinguished scientific advocate of earth-to-earth burial, “A 
body properly buried, buried, that is to-say, in such a way that 
the earth may have access to it, does not even remain in the 
earth, but returns to the atmosphere. The part played by the 
earth in its resolution is that of a mere porous medium between 
it and the air which is above it. Through this medium the air 
with its dews and its rains filters, and when it reaches the body 
oxidizes it; that is to say, resolves it into new and harmless 
products; and then these new products, passing upwards again 
through the same sieve-like medium, re-enter the atmosphere 
and become the elements of its renewal.” 
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The reason why our ordinary burials do not accomplish this 
result is our thoughtless conformity with the requirements of 
custom. We bury as we do, not because it is a better way, but 
because it has become the custom to do so. The makers of 
coffins are interested in keeping things as they are; the under- 
takers want to make as much money as possible, just like the 
rest of the community. We blame nobody. We think that 
there has been only a sinless conformity tothe world. But now 
that the better way has been pointed out we expect that here 
and there some will be found of sufficient courage to treat their 
dead properly. I do not know that any one in this country 
has done it yet, but the Burial Reform Association has for one 
of its aims to present the matter, and hopes to induce someone 
to say to an undertaker, ‘“‘ Put the dead in a perishable coffin; 
one made of pulp or wicker, and so constructed that as soon as 
it is lowered into the grave and the earth thrown upon it it 
will offer no resistance to the action of the ground.” What 
will be the effect? In from five to seven years every organic 
particle of the body will have disappeared, and no injury will 
have been done. 

One’effect of this reform, or revolution, in burials will be to 
cheapen them immensely. This is an argument of great 
weight. Cheapness is a claim made for cremation. But that 
cremation will ever become general is not to be expected; let 
me say, not to be feared. It will require more hardihood, yes, 
recklessness, than the majority of Christian people will ever 
show, to take the bodies of their loved and honored and, with 
whatever disguises of the fact, throw them into a fiery furnace. 
No, Christians will: continue to bury their dead. There is no 
danger that Christians will imitate pagans in their outrage upon 
the dead. Now, the present way of providing two coffins, and 
one upholstered, is costly. In middle-class families this charge 


is a very serious item. What is called in New Yorka “simple” 
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funeral costs some six hundred dollars. Thecasket alone costs 


three hundred and fifty dollars, and then its use obliges other 
expenses. Do we not all know families whose burial bills ate 
up the entire income for a year? And this desire to have 
things as fine in appearance as the neighbors has led to the use 
of imitations in coffins and ornaments! 

But the cost of our present way of burying falls heaviest on 
the lower classes. In the latest edition of the Mew York Chart- 
ties Directory, p. 300, it is stated that for an adult a respectable 
funeral need not cost more than $27. In this case the coffin 
is put at $7. The same prices are quoted for Boston in the 
latest annual report of her Overseers of the Poor. But it may 
safely be said that a funeral costing so little would cause the 
majority of these poor families to be exposed to the chaffing 
of their neighbors. The usual prices paid are much in excess 
of these. It is no uncommon thing for the entire amount de- 
rived from the benefit society to which the deceased husband 
belonged to be spent in putting him in the ground. 

The object of the foregoing will be accomplished if the atten- 
tion of any is called to the grave dangers from our present mode 
of burial, and enquiry be made if there have been any mis- 
statements in the plea thus made for Burial Reform. Those 
interested in this matter deem the public indifference to the 
entire subject their greatest obstacle. When once there is gen- 
eral demand for some better way of burial, then the under- 
takers will fall into line. The Burial Reform Association has 
no quarrel with them. They have their fights in plenty with 
the families whose dead they have so expensively and improp- 
erly buried. Nor will any coffin-trust stand in the way of the 
reform when once it is started. When perishable coffins are 
demanded the trust will make them in any quantity. And as 
for cremation, the Burial Reform Association leaves that to 
burn itself out. SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON. 





JOHN McDONOGH, PHILANTHROPIST. 
2... to New Orleans, going through its quaint 


streets on one of those little voyages of discovery so 
delightful in a city new to one, will be puzzled to see, here 
and there, school buildings purporting to be ‘‘ McDonogh No. 
1,” * McDonogh No. 2,” and so on through twenty-five indi- 
vidual institutions. Some of these are spacious, handsome 
academies, with so many as 600 students; others are 
plain wooden structures of modest aspect ; some are for boys, 
some for girls ; for white pupils here and for negro children 
there. But all bear the common name, “ McDonogh,” and 
within there is a certain uniformity of training. For they pre- 
serve to some degree the educational principles which were 
dear to the heart of that strange man who, many years ago, 
spent a long life earning the great sum of money which sup- 
ports them. 
If the study of New Orleans be continued to its suburbs, 
one of the first of these to be visited is the old settlement of 


McDonoghville. Here stands a twenty-sixth school bearing 


that name. Near by will be found a cenotaph of John Mc- 


Donogh, and on it there will be an offering of flowers, brought 
with loving hands by a negro, who was once his slave. 

In the book shops the antiquary stumbles on curious car- 
toons of the eccentric old gentleman, dating a half century 
back. But in the City Hall there stands a bronze bust of him. 
This is the change which ever-changing time has wrought in 
the recognition of John McDonogh ; while he yet lived and 
worked, men did but laugh at and caricature his obese um- 
brella and his proclivity to save a penny; now effigies in bronze 
supplement the much more living monuments to his memory. 


Thousands of miles away, near the city of Baltimore, stands 
815 
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the noblest of these living memorials. The McDonogh Farm 
School, absolutely unique in many essential principles, is prob- 
ably the most successful institution of its kind in the world. 
Here there are one hundred and ten boys earning themselves 
a delightful home during the period in which the boy “gets 
his education,” and at the same time “ getting ” as fine and 
symmetrical an education as Pestallozzi himself could have 
mapped out. This, too, owes its existence to the munificence 


of the stern old gentleman whom men were wont to ridicule. 


Here, too, are framed on the walls the rules which guided the 


life of him who was called miser and misanthrope. Once a 


“ce 


year the “shining morning faces” of these boys are grouped 
around the monument to John McDonogh in Greenmount 
Cemetery, Baltimore, to pay the tribute which was his modest 
request—to lay green cullings from the fields he gave them on 
their benefactor’s grave. 

Who was this John McDonogh, who lives now so much 
more truly than he did in life ?, It is a picturesque story. 

Sprung from that sturdy Scotch-Irish stock which has pro- 
duced so many more than its share of able—of real—men, 
John McDonogh was but twenty-one years of age when, in 
1800, he left his native Baltimore for New Orleans. Engaged 
here as agent of the large mercantile firm he had grown up 
with, the young man prospered exceedingly, and already in 
1803 he was in a lucrative business on his own account. 

It was a time when everyone was predicting a magnificent 
future for the Gulf States ; and New Orleans was the centre of 
gravity of these expectations. Mr. McDonogh was a man 
born to the purple of the counting-house. With an industry 
which never tired, a wonderful attention to details, an unerr- 
ing business judgment, and, not léast, a dogged pertinacity 
which knew no such word as die, he could not but succeed, 
and he had made himself a rich man before reaching thirty. 
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The set of rules, which, at the age of twenty-four, he drew 
up for his own benefit, and, what is much more remarkable, 


never, during a generation, swerved from, will give a better 


idea of the man’s temperament than a whole chapter of adjec- 
tives and epithets :— 


RULES FOR THE GUIDANCE OF MY LIFE IN 1804. 


Remember always that labor is one of the conditions of our 
existence. 

Time is gold ; throw not one minute away, but place each 
one to account. 

Do unto all men as you would be done by. 

Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. 

Never bid another do what you can do yourself. 

Never covet what is not your own. 

Never think any matter so trivial as not to deserve notice. 

Never give out that which does not first come in. 

Never spend but to produce. 

Let the greatest order regulate the transactions of your 
life. 

Study in the course of your life to do the greatest possible 
amount of good. 

Deprive yourself of nothing necessary to your comfort, but 
live in an honorable simplicity and frugality. 

Labor, then, to the last moment of your existence. 

Pursue strictly the above rules, and the Divine blessing and 
riches of every kind will flow upon you to your heart’s con- 
tent ; but, first of all, remember that the first and great study 
of your life should be to tend by all the means in your power 
to the honor and glory of the Divine Creator. 


NEW ORLEANS, March 2, 1804. JOHN McDONOGH. 


The conclusion at which I have arrived is that without tem- 
perance there is no health ; without virtue, no order ; without 
religion, no happiness; and the sum of our being is to live 
wisely, soberly and righteously. 


But during the next dozen years of his life there seems to 
have been a very clearly-defined hiatus in the austerity of the 
young merchant-prince. Small wonder that such prosperity 
should have turned his head, surrounded, as he was, by the old 
French society, the gayest and most brilliant in the New 
World. Whatever be his justifications, he was hurried along 
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in the stream of luxury and self-indulgence at a very lively 


gait. In late years he probably looked back on this phase of 
his development with*most abject horror. Certainly he never 
referred to it. 

But who knows? Perhaps this mad plunge into what the 
all but ascetic old man must have considered a very Malebol- 
ge of sin; perhaps this period of passage through the fire of 
life is to be thanked for the absolutely inflexible character and 
purpose of McDonogh; perhaps the relapse marred a com- 
fortable old nabob and made a world-benefactor. Let us be- 
lieve that it was this fierce fire of excess which shrivelled up 
the man, from whose ashes, phoenix-like, rose a pure, noble 
and devoted soul. 

If Mr. McDonogh has remained silent concerning this period 
of his life, Louisiana tradition has not. One of the more pic- 
turesque of the stories current is the tale of the young man’s 
love affair with the beautiful daughter of Don Andres Almon- 
aster y Roxas, a haughty Spanish grandee of the good old 
time-honored kind. When the infatuated suitor pressed his 
claims, the lady, according to the latest version, “sent the 
painting by Albert Durer of St. Jerome praying in the wilder- 
ness, with a note saying: ‘Go and do as did this saintly man, 
for know that it is not given to plebeians such as thou to marry 
the daughter of Almonaster.’” 

This seems to have roused up the Scotch-Irish blood of Mc- 
Donogh: “his reply was worthy of the man who in after years 
could brave the jibes and jeers of a whole people for being 
what they termed a miser, to accomplish a good end; he said: 
‘Madame, I send back to you by the hand of Mr. your 
picture. As for your message, I swear by the almighty and 
eternal God that the name of McDonogh shall be reared high 
in the land when that of Almonaster is thought of no more.’” 
It was not a vain oath. 
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That ended the Almonaster affair; soon after, the aristo- 
cratic maiden married the Baron Pontalba. But McDonogh 
continued his worldly life. Before long he fell in love with a 
Miss Johnson, daughter of a noted Southern family. This, 
too, turned out unhappily, the lady being a devout Roman 
Catholic while Mr. McDonogh’s family were staunch Protes- 
tants. She became the Superior of a large convent near New 
Orleans, and the story goes, that on each New Year’s Day 
until her death, her quondam suitor paid a dignified call on 
the woman of his heart. Two dainty satin slippers found after 
the lonely old man’s death among his prosaic effects were not 
without their eloquence. 

This proved the turning point of John McDonogh’s life. A 
great change came over him, and in 1817 he left the city and 
removed to the opposite bank of the Mississippi, on one of his 


vast plantations. Here, in a little ‘‘ box,” he lived among his 


slaves for thirty-three years, to the hour of his death. 


From this time dates his determination, which never subse- 
quently weakened, to devote his whole life, and every pica- 
yune he could accumulate, to the service of the poor. 

Every morning the old man crossed the great river to his 
office in New Orleans, where he toiled steadily, always manag- 
ing his own huge interests. He had always taken the most 
fatherly care of his slaves ; now he picked out such of them as 
showed promise and made them his clerks and accountants, 
nor did their faithfulness and ability ever allow any dissatis- 
faction. Mr. McDonogh’s treatment of his slaves and his very 
original schemes for their benefit are so interesting as to merit 
especial attention. 

He was most solicitous for their welfare. If one of them 
committed a misdemeanor, his master caused him to be regu- 
larly tried by a jury of his fellow-slaves, and made it an invari- 


able point to materially lighten the sentence imposed. But 
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it was partly an accident that this fatherly slave-owner drifted 
into the far-reaching plan for the future of the American 
negro, a plan national in its importance. 

He was strict to a degree in his observance of religious rules 
and precepts. Hence it was with concern and sorrow that he 
noticed his ‘‘people” did not obey the command to keep 
inviolate the Sabbath. Laboring continually as they did dur- 
ing the week, there was but Sunday left in which to attend to 
the “chores” inevitable about their cabins and garden. Real- 
izing this, their scrupulous master gave them the half of Satur- 
day to do these necessary tasks, on condition that the Sab- 


bath should be kept holy. He was pleasantly surprised to 


see what good account his men made of this half holiday. He 


had always been in favor, under certain essential qualifying 
circumstances, of the celebrated scheme for Liberian coloniza- 
tion, and, finally, a unique plan suggested itself to him. He 
determined to give his slaves a chance to fairly earn their 
freedom ; meanwhile they were to be carefully prepared for an 
independent life, and, when self-emancipated, he promised to 
ship them, with every help that would contribute to their suc- 
cess, to Liberia. The method in which this was to be accom- 
plished we have preserved in Mr. McDonogh’s own words. 
He called his ‘‘ people” together and addressed them as fol- 
lows :— 


“If you and your children will be faithful, honest, true, 
sober, economical, industrious (not eye servants), laboring day 
and night, considering the affairs and interests of your master 
as the affairs, concerns and interests of each and every one of 
you individually, and all this with a fixed determination to 
persevere in well-doing to the end under every temptation 
that may assail you, and over every obstacle that may fall in 
your way, and will, in everything, be ruled, directed and 
guided by me, I will then undertake so to manage your affairs 
as to insure your freedom and that of your children, with the 
blessing of the Most High (viz., your freedom in Liberia, in 
the land of your fathers). This will be effected in conformity 
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with my plan and estimate in the following manner—viz.: 
The one-half of Saturday being already your own (in conse- 
quence of my agreement with you that no labor should be 
done on the Sabbath day), your first object will be to gain a 
sufficient sum of money to purchase the other half of Satur- 
day, which is the one-eleventh part of the time you have to 
labor for your master, and in consequence the one-eleventh 
part of the value your master has put upon you, and which 
you have to pay him for your freedom. This, I notify you, 
will be the most difficult part of your undertaking, and take 
the longest time to accomplish, and it is to be effected by 
laboring for me on Saturday afternoons, and leaving the 
amount of the labor in my hands to be husbanded up for you. 
By foregoing everything yourselves, and drawing as little 
money as possible out of my hands, I calculate you will be 
able to accomplish it in about seven years. That once ac- 
complished, and one whole day out of six your own, you will 
go on more easily and rapidly; indeed, that once effected, 
your success is certain. You will be enabled easily by your 
earnings in one entire day in each week to effect the pur- 
chase of another day of your time in about four years. Now 
master and owner of two days in each week, you will be able 
in two years more to purchase another day, so that three 
days, or the one-half of your time, will be your own; in one 
and a half years more you will be able to purchase another, 
day, making four days your own; in one year more, another 
or the fifth day, and in six months, the last day, or the whole 
of your time, will be your own. Your gains in less than an- 
_ other year will suffice to free (added to what the youths will 
have gained in the meantime) your children, and all will be 
accomplished. In the foregoing estimate, I calculate that 
you will draw from me occasionally some small sums of money 
to furnish little necessaries you may need; but you will remem- 
ber, when one draws, the whole of you must draw at the same 
time; the men, an equal sum each; the women, the three- 
fourths part each of the sum drawn by the men. You shall 
be estimated at fair and reasonable prices—say the men at 
$600 each, the women at $450, and the boys, girls and chil- 
dren in proportion.” 

The very punctilious master took every occasion to explain 


that the freedom thus gained was no gift, but only their due, 


he having lost nothing whatever by the arrangement. The 
spirit thus bred in them had much to do, no doubt, with the 
subsequent success of the notable scheme. The Liberian part 
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of the programme was, in McDonogh’s judgment, a necessity, 
as he believed the colored race, thrown on its own resources, 
could not safely come into sudden competition with the su- 
perior whites. 

The whole colony of negroes went to work with a will, and 
by 1840 had earned the freedom of themselves and their chil- 
dren. In the meantime Mr. McDonogh had devoted himself 
to the task of training them to take care of themselves. He 
even sent two of their number, especially bright youths, 
though “black as the ace of spades,” to Lafayette College, 
where, under the especial care of Dr. Junkin, the then Presi- 
dent of Lafayette, they were elaborately educated, the one as 
a physician, the other as a preacher, that physical and moral 
health might not be neglected in the far-away African home. 
Others were taught trades and professions, and the whole 
colony attended a school which was instituted for their bene- 
fit. Of course the effort itself, continued for fourteen years, 
of earning their freedom, was an invaluable preparation for 
the new responsibilities they were to assume. 

Two successive ship-loads of the freedmen were sent to 
Liberia to form a most prosperous colony on the St. Paul’s 
River. It must have been an impressive moment when these 
soft-hearted blacks took final leave of the man who had stood 
to them for all earthly truth, justice and kindness. It is safe 
to say that if its proceedings had always been carried out 
with like care and wisdom, the American’Colonization Soci- 
ety, supported as it was by the very best intellects in North, 
and South, would have had a great significance in our politi- 
cal and social future. Mr. McDonogh was, up to the day 
of his death, in active co-operation with the Society, and left 
a large sum—an annuity of $25,000 for forty years—to further 
its work. 


It is entirely characteristic of this strong, steadfast man 
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that he kept a profound secret the agreement between his 
slaves and himself, until the time when they were ready to 
leave America. He was, in consequence, subjected to the 
sharpest criticism and most outspoken condemnation. This 
he heeded not at all. 

When he died in 1850, Mr. McDonogh was known as the 
largest individual landowner in the world. It was his hobby, 


his passion, to acquire real estate. With an implicit confi- 


dence in the future greatness of the Southern States he bought 
up about half the vast swamp lands of Louisiana, and in Flor- 
ida his holdings were measured by the hundred thousand 
acres. He had entirely surrounded New Orleans with his 
property, so that in whatever direction the city extended, he, 
and through him the Lord’s poor, must get the benefit. 

The New Orleans Picayune of the morning after his death, 
October 27, 1850, contained the following notice :— 


‘‘The announcement yesterday evening of the death of John 
McDonogh took our city by surprise and formed the sole sub- 
ject of conversation wherever he was known. His long resi- 
dence among us, his immense wealth, his peculiar habits and 
appearance, had made his name familiar in every household. 
He seemed to be a man apart from his fellow-men. While 
youth and health and beauty year after year were struck down 
beside him, he moved on, tall, spare, erect, with sprightly step 
and look. Every school urchin recognized at first glance the 
thin, sharp, intelligent face ; the small, keen, brown eyes ; the 
long white hair ; the prim white cravat and high shirt collar; 
the well-preserved old hat and blue umbrella; the old- 
fashioned, tight-fitting, blue cloth dress coat and threadbare 
pantaloons, and worn, though well-polished, shoes. We had 
gradually become impressed with the idea that he would 
never die. He appeared as much an indestructible relic of our 
city’s ancient history as the old state house or the old cathe- 
dral. One of these antique monuments has been razed to the 
ground ; the other has thrown off its old vesture for a new 
one ; and the third, John McDonogh, now lies ready for his 
last journey and last resting-place—the tomb.” 


When the lonely old man passed away, attended only by a 
faithful slave or two, he left an estate valued at from two to 
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three millions of dollars—forty-two years ago a monstrous 
fortune. He had carefully drawn up his will—a remarkable 
document—twelve years before. The cautious old gentleman 
had made five copies and deposited each with some trusted in- 
stitution or friend. 

After providing a moderate support for his sister, and mak- 
ing arrangements to send the remainder of his slaves to Af- 
rica if they wished it, “the entire residue of his property 
(which was to be permanently invested in real estate and 
managed as a whole) was to be devoted to the establishment 
by the cities of New Orleans and Baltimore of free schools for 
the education of the poor. The whole net income of his es- 
tate was ultimately to be equally divided between these two 
cities for this purpose. For a time, however, one-half only of 
this net income was to go directly to the cities, while the 
other half was to be applied to the payment of the following 
annuities :— 

‘“‘One-eighth of the net income was to be given annually to 
the American Colonization Society for forty years. Thissum 
was not to exceed $25,000 for any one year.” After certain 
other large appropriations for asylums for the poor, and or- 
phans, Section ‘D” provided that ‘‘ one-eighth of the net in- 
come was set apart for the purpose of establishing a farm 
school near the city of Baltimore for the poor boys, first of the 
city of Baltimore, then of the towns and villages of Maryland, 
and then of the great maritime cities of the United States.” 

“The first, principal and chief object I have at heart,” says 
Mr. McDonogh, ‘‘the object which has actuated and filled 
my soul from early boyhood with a desire to acquire fortune, 
is the education of the poor (without the cost of a cent to 
them) in the cities of New Orleans and Baltimore, and their 
respective suburbs.” 


Unfortunately, the estate of Mr. McDonogh was curtailed 
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and harassed by wasteful litigation, and instead of the im- 
mense expansion, which under normal conditions would have 
taken place in his legacy, it was materially reduced. He had 
hoped that the Farm School in Maryland would be begun on 
the generous foundation of $3,000,000, whereas by the most 
intelligent and devoted efforts of the Baltimore Trustees scarce- 
ly one-third of that sum was realized. But the immediate 
management of the school has been so exceedingly admirable 
that this sum has accomplished quite as much as $3,000,000 
might have done in less efficient hands. 

As the donor of New Orleans’ free schools and the founder 
of the unrivalled McDonogh Farm School, this eccentric old 
gentleman is an important figure in Southern social history. 
Pity that some especial dispensation of Providence could not 
have spared this devoted life another half century, that he 
might have carried out his dream. ‘“ That the blessings of 


education may be extended to the poor throughout every 


town, village and hamlet in the respective States of Louisiana 


and Maryland, and, were it possible, throughout the whole of 
the United States of America.” 


He would have accomplished it if one man could. 


CHARLES D. LANIER. 





THE NINETEENTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 


WE take it for granted that every reader of the CHARITIES REVIEW 
is informed as to the nature and methods of the National Conterence 
of Charities and Correction. Probably no less definitely organized 
body, has ever had so extended and useful a career. It has no rev- 
enue, except from the sale of its annual volume of proceedings. 
Its Constitution and its By-Laws are merely usages, vague and un- 
written, its membership is ever changing, and is so little defined, or 
rather is so inclusive, that few readers of the REVIEW are omitted 
in those it enumerates as members. As a body it does nothing, nor 
does it pronounce an authoritative opinion upon any subject. Any- 
one who attempts to make of it, or its alleged sayings, a weapon to 
silence his opponents withal, is making an unwarranted use of it. It 
is simply first, last and all the time a Conference, a place to meet and 
exchange opinions. 

The Conference has been meeting and exchanging opinions for 
nearly twenty years. It has discussed, in its easy, informal way, most 
of the topics usually considered germane to its purposes. It has 
published some hundreds of carefully prepared and ably written 
essays, by men and women selected out of the Nation as most com- 
petent, from practical knowledge and literary skill, to deal with their 
subjects. To almost every reform, great or small, in charitable or 
correctional affairs, it has given a helpful stimulus if not its initiative. 
And yet its field seems as wide as ever, and new vistas of hopeful 
possibilities open in every direction. 

The first announcement of the Nineteenth Conference has been 
published. It contains a very attractive program, and tells of one 
new departure of great interest. The destderatum at every meeting 
of the Conference has always been more time for discussion. The 
field of charities and correction is so large, that to make an annual 
review of it in its entirety, in a session of six days, has been impos- 
sible, so something has been crowded out and some interest has an- 
nually felt itself aggrieved because it has had less recognition than 
it felt was due. To help alittle in this direction, during the last 
few years several hours of time have been set aside for sectional ses- 
sions, and some very interesting, although hastily arranged, meetings 
have been held. This year a larger portion of the time has been al- 
lotted to such meetings, the chairmen of certain committees have 
been asked to arrange them beforehand and they will be announced 
in the program and given as much dignity as the regular full sessions, 
which all delegates are expected to attend. 

The committees which will conduct. special or sectional sessions 
are those on Charity Organization in Cities, Geo. B. Buzelle, Chair- 
man; Kindergarten Work and Placing-Out of Children, Rev. S. G. 
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Smith, Chairman; Reformatory Work, Ira C. Otterson, Chairman; 
and Care and Classification of the Insane, R. S. Dewey, M.D., Chair- 
man. 

The effect of the new plan will be to increase the available time 
of the Conference from twelve or thirteen sessions of two and a half 
hours each to twenty-eight sessions of the same length. It is con- 
fidently expected that the method by which such important interests 
as Charity Organization, Child Saving, and Reformatory Work will 
be given, instead of one brief session (or even as has happened, 
part of one), five or six sessions each, will make the Conference still 
more popular than it has been in the past, especially with the workers 
who cannot afford the time it costs to attend an Annual Conference 
unless they can gain a due return of information and help in their 
work, 

The Conference will meet in Denver, June 23. Special R.R. 
and hotel rates will be made. For further particulars address Alex- 
ander Johnson, Indianapolis, Indiana, who will mail program and 
R. R. circular to anyone asking for them. 


THE EXHIBIT OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION AT 
THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


For the first time in the history of world’s expositions, an attempt 
on a considerable scale is to be made to show the present state of 
advancement reached in charitable, reformatory and penal work. 
The vast investment in institutions in the various States in the 
Union, the enormous sums of money annually expended in their sup- 
port, and the army of workers engaged in managing them, will have 
adequate representation in the Department of Liberal Arts at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, in 1893. The exhibition 
will fall under*Group 147, Classes 824, 831, 832, and 833; Group 
148, Class 840. Group 153, Class 894 ; and Group 157, Class 925. 

The intention is to indicate the extent to which institutions are 
now in existence, the amount of work they are doing, the special im- 
provements which have been made in their construction and manage- 
ment, and the work, besides, of the various societies in the country 
which are doing work in philanthropic and reformatory lines. 

Of course it will be impossible to show the institutions to any 
large extent by means of models, as the space is decidedly limited, 
and therefore an attempt will be made to exploit thoroughly only 
those institutions which are distinctively types of their classes. 

The exhibit will be under the direction of Mr. Nathaniel S. Rose- 
nau, whose title is Superintendent of the Bureau of Charities and 
Correction of the Department of Liberal Arts. Mr. Rosenau will 
be glad to receive correspondence and suggestions of any kind re 
garding the exhibit, and he may be addressed at the Rand-McNally 
Building, Chicago. 





NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


THE legislature of the State of New York has passed a bill appro- 
priating $100,000 for a Woman’s Reformatory for New York county. 
The bill is now in the hands of the Governor. A bill has also been 
passed directing the State Board of Charities to select a site for an 
institution for the care, medical treatment, education and employ- 
ment of epileptics. This measure also awaits the governor’s signa- 
ture. Another wholesome measure is that passed earlier in the sea- 
son, and now on the statute books, prohibiting the detention of 
children in station houses, prisons, courts, vehicles, etc., in company 
with adults. This act obliges the trial of children’s cases in rooms 
apart from those in which adults are tried. The Mandatary Munic- 
ipal Lodging House Bill and the Cumulative Sentence Bill were 
both advanced this year. They were passed by the Senate but were 
not reported in the Assembly. The Charity Organization Society 
and other societies and the City Board of Health protested 
against the enactment of the bill changing the definition of a tene- 
ment house by increasing the mininum number of occupants from 
three to four families, thus exempting from certain wholesome sani- 
tary laws a large number of tenement houses so called under the 
present law—namely, those having but three families living indepen- 
dently—houses among the worst in the city. ‘The Governor listened 
to the protest and vetoed the bill. 


A law has been passed in Maryland obliging the appointment of 
police matrons in station houses of Baltimore. 


The Brooklyn Bureau of Charities is to have a new building as a 
centre of work for the Eastern Section of Brooklyn. It is known as 
the Bedford Industrial Building, and its five floors are to be used as 
follows: the first story as district office ; the second story as kitchen for 
children in the nursery and women in the laundry and work-room, 
as dining-room and day nursery; the third story as work-room for wo- 
men who are taught to sew and to do other simple work; the fourth 
floor and roof as industrial laundry and training-school. The building, 
which will cost, with full equipment, $38,000, is at Nos. 1658 and 
1660 Fulton Street, opposite Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn. It is regretted 
that there is not space for a more extended notice of this excellent 
institution and of the work in industrial training which the Society 
has already done. 


Mr. N. S. Rosenau, the Secretary of the Buffalo C. O.S., has been 
appointed Superintendent of the Bureau of Charities and Correction 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition. Mr. Rosenau’s experience in 
the work of organized charity and his acquaintance with the methods 
of relief in this and other countries, added to an unusual energy and 
a special ability for administrative work, insure the best use of the 
material within his reach. Mr. Rosenau represented this country at 
the International Congress on Relief in Paris. 
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THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 


Tue regular monthly meeting of the Council was held on April 
12. The following is a summary of the most important items in 


the minutes of the meeting : 
FINANCIAL. 


The total receipts for month amounted to $874 more than for 
the corresponding month of 1891. The total receipts for the first 
three months of 1892 were $4,542 in excess of receipts for the first 
three months of 1891; an increase of 25 1-4 per cent., which suffices 
to repay the deficiency of last year. 


GENERAL MATTERS, 


The Committee on Laundry and Labor Test for Women reported 
that the laundry had passed through a fairly successful winter with 
about 15 women at work daily in the laundry. The receipts had 
fallen behind the expenses -at the rate of $30 a month. Inthe past 
two months 22 new women have found employment in the laundry, 
and 20 new women have been sent out for day work in private 
families. 

The Committee on Co-operation reported that returns concerning 
the various fresh air charities of the city were received from 75 
societies, churches and committees, showing that 6,896 children were 
reported as sent into the country during the summer of 1891. The 
number of repeaters found in the list was 100, and thus it appears 
that about the same number were prevented from enjoying any out- 
ing at all. The results of the investigations were communicated to 
all societies and other agencies interested, in the hope that the use- 
fulness of the societies may be increased. A special agent to at- 
tend to the work of co-operation among all societies and churches 
has been appointed. 

The directories were distributed during the past month to mem- 
bers of the Society, co-operating societies, ministers, and to other 
persons having aid to offer. 

The following resolution was adopted on the death of Mr. Edgar 
S. Auchincloss : 

Resolved, that the Society mourns the death of Mr. Edgar S. 
Auchincloss, a member of this Council at the time of his death, a 
good friend, an able advisor and a citizen of the highest integrity 
and greatest usefulness. 
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MEMBERSHIP, 


New members and contributors during March : 


TCT TT ET LECCE CTL CTT ae 
Associate and anntial MemMipers scicikccccncccccvssesesecece 66 


The total increase of new contributors since the 1st of January 
was 236, against 99 for the corresponding period of the previous 
year, the largest number of any three months during the existence 
of the Society. 


REGISTRATION BUREAU. 


Requests for information received....... 
REPOLtS GENE OU seo: wove ccecesoreceece 


DISTRICT WORK. 


New cases, March 
Visits by agents and assistant agents....... 
Calls at offices for consultation,........... 


WOOD YARD. 


The Committee reported that $1,6c0 was at present in hand to- 
wards the proposed enlargement of the woodyard and that $2,700 
in all had been received and pledged. 


Statistics, March. 


THE DISTRICT COMMITTEES’ REPORT. 


Cases received and recorded Times temporary work has been se- 

Placed in Hospitals, Asylums, ete....... 11 cured.... 98 

Placed in charge of Churches or So- Frauds exposed or suppressed.,,.... 13 
cieties.... 7 Investigations for Hospitals,Ch’ches, 

Procured relief for 

Secured permanent work for. .......... 


Street Beggars. 
The special officers to assist or suppress street beggars have dealt with 70 cases, 


CLASSIFIED AS FOLLOWS: RESIDING : 

238 House-to-house beggars. 83 In cheap lodging-houses. 
11 a investigated. 14 In their own homes, 

86 Side-walk beggars. 10 In station-houses. 


THEIR PHYSICAL CONDITION : INVESTIGATION SHOWED : 
48 (or 73 per cent.) able-bodied. 24 Shiftless and idle. 
5 Sick and Aged. 85 Dissolute and vicious. 
11 Blind or Crippled, but able to help support 
themselves. 


RESULTs :—28 were warned to cease begging; 29 committed; aggregate number of 
months, 76. 





REPORT OF THE 
DEPOSITS OF THE PENNY PROVIDENT FUND. 


APRIL 1, 1892. 
STATIONS. DEPOSITORS. AMOUNT. 
ist District, 150 Nassaust...........5.ce sees ce eeeee eoce 17 18.40 
4th ” 29 East 9th st 70 40.72 
6th “ 1473 Broadway 7 6.51 
7th ss: 214 East 42d st 884 48.59 
10th * 165 W. 127th st 20 13.30 
St. George's, 207 East 16th st... 20... ccc eee ceeeeeee cee cone oo 881 313.14 
Holy Trinity, 46 East 43d st ; 63 85.62 
Judson Memorial, So. Washington Sq.. Tawkad Aeduee- ewe «nee 138 126.81 
Working Girls’ Prog. Club, 229 E. 19th st. 1¢0 150.19 
Girls’ Endeavor Society, 59 Morton st. 70 49.60 
Trinity Parish, 211 Fulton st 20 12.62 
Church of Reconciliation, 248 E, 31st st 105 156.02 
Holy Cross Mission, Ave. C and 4th st 30 18.83 
Galilee Mission, 340 East 23d st 750 85.79 
United States Savings Bank, 1048 Third ave 8,654 1,494.22 
St. Bartholomew's Parish House, 209 E. 4 R38 538.26 
Mrs. J. Fellowes Tapley, 69 W. 08d st 80 24.01 
Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y 25.25 
Mrs Fred’k Hoffmann, 40 East 112+ 10.00 
Thread Needle Club, 79 Second ave. 82.54 
Enterprise Club, 136 East 12th st 35 23.22 
United Club for Working Girls, 249 Adams st., Brooklyn 30.00 
Grace Parish, 132 East 14th st...... 36 559.08 
Taylor’s Restaurant (St. Denis Hotel).. 99.95 
St. Chrysostom’s Chapel, fth ave. and 39th st 35 168.27 
Grace Parish Benevolent Soc., 132 E. 14th 34.67 
St George's Girls’ F’dly Soc., 207 E. 16th st 25.93 
St John’s Chapel, 34 Varick st t 190.00 
The Steadfast Club, 106 East 127th st 161.23 
Good Will Club, 278 President st., Brooklyn.......-. ..-seeee sees 24.47 
Endeavor Club, Red Hook Point, Breoklyn 4.60 
Working Girls’ Friendly Club, 159 E. 74th st............20 00020 eceee 62.47 
Riverdale Library Ass'n, Riverdale, N. 58.76 
Unitarian Mission School, 14 Fourth ave sae { 72.50 
Church of Heavenly Rest, 314 East 46th st 27 401.43 
All Souls’ Unitarian Ch., 4th ave. and 20th st 4.28 
Far and Near Club, 40 Gouverneur st f 63.72 
Rivington St. Station, 95 Rivington st é 359.01 
St. Michael's Church, 225 W. 00th st........c200 os cecccees 5 132.39 
Woman's Branch of N. Y. City Mission : 
Broome St. Station, 395 Broome st ¢ 181.75 
Olivet Station, 63 Second st 8 87.63 
DeWitt Mem. Station, 280 meringhen st — 235 184.66 
7th Pres. Ch., 138 Broome st 5 78.15 
Second German Baptist Ch.,— eae ieee j 21.33 
Brick Ch. Branch School, 228 7 ‘85 th s st ; 176.49 
Middle Dutch Church. 14 Lafayette Pl ccabeedeaenees..» 08 2 873.37 
Working Girls’ Soc. 38th St., 222 W. 38th st - 5 108.88 
The United Society, 192 Grand st., J. C.. ‘ 21.17 
Columbia Club, 245 West 55th st t 51.86 
Emmanuel Church, 307 E. 112th st. 28 90.83 
St. Augustine's Chapel, 105 E. § wi , 289 685.19 
Industrial Soc., 78 Willow ave., 8 72.58 
East Side Chapel, 404 E. 15th st. . t 177 48 
1st Ref’d Epis. Ch., Madison ave. and 55th st 86 64 
St. Ann‘s Parish Guild, 7 W. 18th st aces t 10.00 
Manhattan Work. Girls’ Soc., 440 E. 57th st. ....... 2 36.22 
The Ivy Club, 244 W. 26th st. aes evcdeue t 92 34 
Italian Methodist Mission, * 2214 Ist ave } 3.29 
Sunnyside Day Nursery, 51 ‘Prospect ee ccceen 4 27.60 
Messenger Boys’ Reading Room, 330 4th av... ‘ 7.31 
Calvary Chapel, 220 ©. 23d st ‘ : ‘ 27.25 
£mma Lazarus Club, 58 St. Mark’s Pl ‘ 2.95 
Sheltering Arms, 504 W. 129th st a 7 72.83 
Helping Hand Society, Allegheny, Pa.. 4 55.60 
Pittsburg Newsboys’ Home, Pittsb’g, Pa : 75.00 
Mariners’ Temple, 1 Henry st .. 20.00 
St. Mary’s Girls’ Friendly Soc’ yy Classon and Willoughby aves., 

Brooklyn i § 24.78 
Stern Bros., 32 West 28d st. ahve 237.61 
Ehrich Bros., 367 6th ave . .. eacaed 8.00 
St. Mary's, Lawrence st., Manhattanviile.. 5 213.83 
Ref. Ch. Mott Haven, 3d ave. and 146th st 2 20.19 
St. Michael's Girls’ Friendly Society, 160 N. 5th st., B’klyn........ 8.61 
Miss M. R. Samuel, 218 E. 46th st t 13.99 
St. Clement's School, Henderson, Ky 20.00 
Trinity Workers, 98 River st., Hoboken. 1.00 
Bethlehem Mission, 196 Bleecker st 11.80 
Trenton Work, Girls’ Soc’y, 112 N. Montgomery st., Trenton, N. J. 6.59 
Mess. Boys’ Station, 113 Fulton st 2.98 
Annex Club, 124 Roosevelt st.............cceeceeseeee oe Pedoneeweee 
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BE I I Oe NO in noni e consnnnebsesesavucckcetseae pe 
Ch. of the Holy Communion, 324 6th ave 130 
Grace Church, The aT ae Brooklyn 120 
Church of the Mercif Saviour, Madison st. near 10th, Louis- 

ville, Ky ‘ 
Madison Mission, 209 Madison st 
Loyal Temperance Legion, Co, A., Florence, N. J 
The Folds, 92d st. and 8thave .. 
Cnited Workers and Woman’s Exchange, 49 Pearl st., > a 


Young Women’s Hebrew Ass'n, 206 E. B'way.. 

Greenwich, Conn. 

Church of the Ascension, 5th ave. and 10th st 

Bethlehem Mutual Improv ement Club, 196 Bleecker st 
West Side Savings Bank, 56 Sixthave ... 

House of Prayer Mission, 13 State st., Newark, N.J 

St. Mark’s Mission, 288 E. 10th st 

Boys’ Club, 57 E. 9istst ... 

Church of Disciples of Christ, 323 W. 56th st 

Charles E. Davis, 79 Jeffersou Market 

Good Will Club, Hartford, Conn 

St. Andrew's Girls’ Friendly Society, 127th street and 5th ave. 
Plymouth, 13 and 15 Hicks st., B’klyn 

Industrial School No. 10, 125 Lewis st 

St. Mark’s Mission, Philadelphia, Pa 

Coffee-House, N. a? Bible and Fruit Mission, 416 E. 26th st... 
Lodging-House, N. Y. ee and —e Mission, 416 E. 26th st 
Industrial SetoL ‘No. 11, 

Inwood, N. Y. City.. ‘ 

Neighborhood Guild, 147 ‘Forsyth st 

Workingman’s School, 109 W. 54th st 

Girls’ Friendly Soc., Cold Spring, N. Y.... 

Hudson St. Station, 362-364 Hudson st ... 

Industrial School No. 1, 552 First ave 

Quogue, L. I 

Bethlehem Band, 196 Bleecker st .. 

West End Working Girls’ Society, 159 W. 63d st 

Chapel of Zion and St. Timothy, 418 W. 41st st 

Prospect Hill Club, 113 E. 45th st .... : 

Charity Organiz. Soc’y, Lockport, N. Y 

Chapel of the Messiah, 94th st. and Second ave. 

Grace Church, Utica, N. Y 

The Playground, 11th ave. and 50th st. 

Young People’s Association, 1149 Ist ave 

Sweet, Orr & Co., Newburgh, N. Y 

Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 309 6th ave 

Anchor Club, Jersey City.. 

Greenwood Lake Mission, Greenwood Lake, N. Y 

Holy Trinity, Branch G. F. S., 46 E. 43d st 

Pansy Club, 355 E. 62d st.. 

Industrial School No. 6, 125 Allen st 

St. Mark’s Mission, West Orange, N. 

West 52d St. Ind. Club, 573 W. 52 

St. Peter’s Church, State st., Brooklyn 

Le Boutillier Bros., 14 E. 14th st 

St. Clement's Sewing School, 7 University Place 

Bedford St. Mission, 619 Alaska st., Phila .... 

Warburton Chapel Mission, Hartford, Conn.. 

St. John’s Church, Bridgeport, Conn 

Church of the Messiah, Greeae and Clermont aves., Brooklyn,N.Y. 
White Guards (Boys’ Club), Park Ave. Chapel, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
DeWitt Chapel, 160 West 29th st. 

Calvary M. E. Church, 129th st. and 7th ave..... Covcccccccccccs ee 
St. Luke's Girls’ Friendly Society, Utica, N. Y 

Calvary Baptist Brauch, 68th st. and Western Boulevard 
The Boys’ Club, 125 St. Mark’ s Pl 

Madison Sq. Ch. House, 430 Third ave 

Industrial School No. 2, 418 West 41st st.............. . 
Lenox Hill Club, 163 E. 70th st.... 

Free Reformed Sunday School, Grand St. . Jersey City, N. J 
Boys’ Club, Portland, Me.... 

Associated Charities, Wilmington, Del 

Riverside Association, 50 West End ave .. 


Good Will Chapel, 22! East 5ist st 

Allen Memorial, 91 Rivington st . 

Boys’ Club, Lake Forest, Ill. Sdn Sarkie:, abe 
Afro-American Penny Savings Bank, Hampton, Va.. 

Boys’ Mutual ngewe, Washington ave., and oe st 

Home Library No. 4, 38 Cherry st 

Dolphin Jute Mills, eacueon N.J 

Hull-House, Chicago, Ills. . 

St. Paul's, Clinton St., Brooklyn 

Amount due depositors in closed stations.. 


160 Stations 


AMOUNT. 
191.69 
271.80 
157.40 


10.00 

1.00 
82.35 
29.92 


46.93 
18. 39 





